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DISCUSSIONS. 

THE RELATIONS OF " OUGHT" AND " IS." 

The fact, as it is freely asserted to be, that metaphysics — 
including, we may suppose, the theoretical part of ethics — is 
" the most contentious of all the sciences," has not brought 
with it all the results that an observer of the effects of chronic 
war might have expected. Repelling, on the one hand, all 
those minds which value intellectual peace above intellectual 
conquest, it has not, on the other, given to the remainder those 
stern satisfactions of discipline and of definite victory or de- 
feat which belong to a developed state of militancy. Philo- 
sophic dispute lingers in the guerilla stage of warfare. The 
infinite relief of seeing controversies decided is denied to us. 
" Definiteness," Cardinal Newman has said, " is the life of 
preaching." Definiteness is also the life of philosophic think- 
ing ; not, indeed, its bare vital spark (for, if only the definite 
in this sphere survived, the overcrowded condition of the theo- 
retic world had been immensely relieved), but certainly its 
healthy life. Definite premises if not definite conclusions, 
definite ignorance if not definite knowledge, — these form the 
only sure preparative for progress. It is the misfortune of 
philosophy, not that like all true science it is contentious, but 
that it does not duly profit by its contention ; that it is not sufifi- 
ciently organized as a science to take stock of its advance and 
to prevent old controversies that have performed their ap- 
pointed part in the historical development from living on in 
the midst of our proper present controversies to confuse and 
retard them. The need of demanding recognition for cogent 
argument, of extorting admission for established results, and 
of executing justice on condemned theories — the need, in a 
word, of discipline — may profitably at the present juncture 
be insisted on. 

No topic of speculation suggests this need more forcibly than 
the rational basis of ethics. There is no common consciousness 
here either of tasks or of achievements. Yet the problems 
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in themselves are both pressing and distinct. How can one 
moral end or moral order logically be proved supreme ? If 
it cannot be so proved at all, if there is in the last resort no 
rational standard in ethics, then are we to say that ethical 
preferences are relative only to the mind that prefers, that 
they are due to the organization of that mind, and, save to 
other minds in this respect similarly organized, are without 
authority beyond it ? In that case we have not, as it has been 
phrased, a single moral universe, but rather as many moral 
worlds as there are different minds. No 6ne of these worlds 
can be esteemed superior to another, except by a standard of 
value itself relative to one world and invalid for the others. 

These propositions strike at the root of every ethical sys- 
tem purporting to establish its universal validity by reasoning. 
They have often been asserted more or less completely, either 
explicitly or by implication, in one or other of their numer- 
ous forms, during the course of ethical thought. To recognize 
wholesale principles in general terms and to pass on is not 
necessarily a difficult or a significant performance. And the 
few thinkers, such as Hume and Schopenhauer, who have laid 
especial stress on the principle that reason of itself has no 
purchase on the will, have proceeded to fortify an ethical sys- 
tem in part at least by an appeal to reason.* Not, I think, 
until Mr. Arthur Balfour's " Note on the Idea of a Philosophy 
of Ethics," contained in his " Defense of Philosophic Doubt," 
has the principle at once been thoroughly stated and brought 
to bear on the mass of current moral controversy. That by 
no artifice can an ethical proposition, a proposition, that is, 
asserting obligation, be extracted from a proposition express- 
ing matter of fact or existence — this is his thesis ; and it is 
pressed to its final consequence in the logical relativity of 
ethical judgment in general. Since the appearance of this 

* It is perhaps worth noting that the term " reason" is used by ethical writers 
in two widely different senses ; in the sense, first (as above), of the faculty of 
reasoning, and second (as by Professors Windelband and Sidgwick, following 
the practice of Kant), of the consciousness of a universally valid moral standard, 
" das Normalbewusstsein." In the latter sense it may be said to involve a denial 
of the relativity of ethical judgments. 
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piece of reasoning new ethical systems and new forms of the 
old have sprung up in their usual plenty ; exhibiting the usual 
endeavor to prove the rational supremacy of this standard or 
of that; and exhibiting too, as a rule, the completest oblivion 
of the principle of relativity, thus recently set forth, which, if 
sound, would utterly discredit and supersede them. 

It may be worth while, as a slight step towards defining the 
situation and eliciting discussion of it, to ask here what man- 
ner of answer could be given on behalf of ethical systems 
claiming to be universally valid, to the arguments for ethical 
relativity. These arguments are of the simplest. To say a 
thing ought to be is not to say that it or anything else is, was 
or will be. Obligation is thus something specifically different 
from existence, and a proposition asserting obligation can 
never follow by logical consequence from premises asserting 
nothing but existence. Hence a proposition asserting obliga- 
tion, if capable of proof at all, can be proved only from some 
other proposition asserting obligation and that from another 
of the same sort, until a fundamental proposition in this kind 
is reached for which no proof is possible. But if the funda- 
mental proposition of a moral code or system is in all cases 
indemonstrable, then there is no standard of decision between 
inconsistent codes or systems, and it follows that each has 
validity only for the mind that holds it. 

In face of this demonstration there are three ways, broadly 
speaking, by which the universal validity of an ethical code 
may be defended. First, the logical relativity may be' ad- 
mitted, but it may be maintained that mankind, however 
divided against itself in the estimation of particular acts, is 
in its ultimate moral instincts at one ; that nature thus has 
obviated the difficulty and left us in a real ethical unity. This 
seems to be the position of most utilitarians (though their ex- 
pressions on this head are seldom free from obscurity), as also 
of certain determined foes of utilitarianism; a circumstance 
from which it appears that these ultimate and uniform moral 
instincts are extremely hard to identify. In this first form 
of the defense the logical argument for relativity is fully ad- 
mitted. But the second form takes issue with the argument. 
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According to it obligation is indeed concerned with matter of 
fact. To say that a given act or event ought to take place is 
to describe certain objective relations of the act or event, to 
assert its actual conduciveness to something, — let us say, to 
the greatest happiness. This is part of the actual meaning 
and definition of the word. Some utilitarians seem tempted 
to take this view, though they are apt to fall back upon the 
first without recognizing its distinctness. This view is allied 
with such psychological theories as that of James Mill, by 
which desire and (with some complications) approval are 
simply the discernment of a quality of the object in regard — 
namely, its pleasurableness. The view is, however, so hard 
to reconcile with the deliverance of consciousness when we 
use the words " ought" and " obligation," that I have men- 
tioned it mainly for the sake of completeness. 

The third possible mode of defense is of a very different 
kind, and to it, passing by the first two as irrelevant or im- 
probable, I shall confine my remarks here. Like the second 
mode, it bases itself on the nature of the idea of obligation, 
asserting, however, not that that idea refers at bottom to 
matter of fact and is therefore in each case right or wrong 
independently of personal preference; but that, although 
referring to something essentially distinct from matter of 
fact, it purports in its nature to be " objective" and super- 
personal. 

Putting ourselves for purposes of exposition at this point of 
view, we should comment on the theory of relativity as follows : 
We should say that it takes for granted precisely what most 
requires proof, that the object of moral conduct is merely an 
end personally preferred by the moral agent. It does, to be 
sure, point out that individuals may dififer in such preferences ; 
nay, undeniably do, and challenges the moralist to show how 
one such ideal can be proved superior to others. This makes 
a plausible case enough, but it in no wise touches the facts of 
the moral life. It neglects the import of the most significant 
symptom of that life, the idea of obligation. Thus, Mr. Bal- 
four, after seeming to catch the real sense of the word " ought," 
proceeds to call it merely " an imperative," one of a class of 
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"imperatives," and so clean forgets its distinct character. 
Consider the words he uses at the outset of his discussion. 
Contrasting an " ethical" with a " scientific" proposition, he 
says: 

" An ethical proposition, on the other hand, though, like every other propo- 
sition, it states a relation, does not state a relation of space or time. ' I ought to 
speak the truth,' for instance, does not imply that I have spoken, do speak, or 
shall speak the truth ; it asserts no bond of causation between subject and pred- 
icate, nor any coexistence, nor any sequence. It does not announce an event ; 
and if some people would say that it stated a fact, it is not certainly a fact of the 
' external' or ' internal' world." 

In this passage (speaking as believers in a super-personal 
moral law, we should say,) Mr. Balfour grasps the unique char- 
acter of moral obligation. Why, then, does he confound it 
with mere commands, and call it one of the class of statements 
which " prescribe an action with reference to an end" ? How 
can he fail to see the error of asserting that no philosophical 
difference exists between propositions containing " ought," and 
non-moral or immoral imperatives which a man may address to 
himself or his fellows ? An imperative is not a proposition at all. 
The words, " hand me my stick," for example, form no declara- 
tive sentence ; they do not include a subject and a predicate 
(save by a fiction of grammarians) ; they do not even express 
a judgment ; they are a combination of words uttered with the 
design of producing a certain useful motor effect in the hearer. 
Propositions do not " prescribe ;" they assert.* " I ought to 
speak the truth," however, is incontestably a proposition. It 
is not merely to say " speak the truth ;" that injunction, indeed, 
shares its form with all manner of evil and indifferent com- 
mands. " I ought to speak the truth" is assertive ; it asserts 
something, though we may not be able to tell more analytically 

* Though I am elaborating here a view that is not my own, this particular 
assertion that mere " imperatives" have no place in the logic of ethics seems to 
me both well founded and important. Compare Locke ; " ' Parents, preserve your 
children,' is so far from an innate truth, that it is no truth at all, — it being a com- 
mand and not a proposition, and so not capable of truth or falsehood. To make 
it capable of being assented to as true, it must be reduced to some such proposition 
as this : ' It is the duty of parents to preserve their children.' " Essay, Bk. I., 
Chap, iii., \l2. 
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what. It has a subject, and affirms of it a predicate. What 
is the essential quality of that predicate ? 

We cannot (the argument might go on) tell what ? The 
reason is that we have touched bottom. All analysis must 
leave us in the end with irreducible elements. Obligation is 
such an element. What do you mean, one might as well ask, 
by existence ; what is the analysis of that term ? Existence 
is an ultimate, and so is obligation, duty, desert, — the concep- 
tion we employ when we say " It ought to be." " It ought to 
be" has just as much standing-ground in the region of intelli- 
gibility as " It is." The two are separate but co-ordinate cate- 
gories. The one can be resolved into component elements as 
little as the other. 

If, now, you ask how we shall ascertain with assurance what 
ought to be ; whether by the revelations of the faculty of con- 
science, or by reasoning from self-evident axioms like those 
of geometry, or by some other such direct informations ; or 
whether we have now no means of assured knowledge, but, 
knowing that some truth there is, must await a future enlighten- 
ment; — if these questions are pressed, the answer is that, 
whichever be the true solution, the questions do not touch 
the present issue. That issue is, Does "ought" express a 
mere personal preference ? We answer no. In the very first 
suggestion of its meaning, it is objective and independent of 
tastes. It implies an essentially vahd standard which is no 
respecter of persons. Somewhat in this way, on grounds of 
introspection, the relativity of moral judgments might be 
denied. 

Though I cannot cast the responsibility of the reply thus 
worded upon anybody but myself, it surely expresses in the 
main the more or less explicit views of many. Thus, Mr. 
Sidgwick, in the chapter on " Reason and Feeling" of his 
" Methods of Ethics," institutes an extended examination of 
the attempts to explain obligation, and concludes : 

" It seems, then, that the notion of ' ought' or ' moral obligation,' as used in 
our common moral judgments, does not merely import (l) that there exists in 
the mind of the person judging a specific emotion (whether complicated or not 
by sympathetic representation of similar emotions in other minds) ; nor (2) that 
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certain rules of conduct are supported by penalties which will follow on their 
violation (whether such penalties result from the general liking or aversion felt 
for the conduct prescribed or forbidden, or from some other source). What 
then, it may be asked, does it import ? What definition can we give of ' ought,' 
' right,' and other terms representing the same fundamental notion. To this it 
may be answered that the notion is too elementary to admit of any formal defini- 
tion." 

And again : 

" This fundamental notion must, I conceive, be taken as ultimate and un- 
analyzable." 

As against this position, I shall argue that the notion ex- 
pressed by the word " ought," if sufficiently scrutinized, will 
appear to be neither ultimate nor unanalyzable ; that, further, 
it will itself, when analyzed, supply the most conclusive 
evidence, and the final statement, of the relativity of ethical 
knowledge. 

Perhaps, however, a certain method of analyzing it, which 
will to many appear obvious, and which is insufficiently treated, 
I think, by Mr. Sidgwick, should first for a moment be noticed. 
It will be said that the seeming objective character of obliga- 
tion arises merely from the fact that our approval of the con- 
duct in question is instinctively supposed by us to be shared 
by others. The super-personal " ought" is the social " ought." 
Man is a social animal ; social elements are worked into the 
very structure of his mind. Moral rules, in especial, have been 
impressed upon him from infancy as things about which all 
are agreed. In consequence, his approvals and disapprovals 
bear with them in some sort a social reminder. Precisely as 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson ascribes the objective and indepen- 
dent aspect of our sense-perceptions to our feeling that they 
or their copies are " objects for consciousness in general" — 
that other men do or can see the same things — so this analysis 
ascribes the " objective" character of our sense of obligation 
to our feeling that moral acts, colored with their appropri- 
ate praise or blame, are objects for ethical consciousness in 
general. 

To this the answer is that introspection promptly discredits 
it. Whether our sense of obligation had its origin or its ante- 
cedents in a sense of the social judgment or not, — an indififerent 
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matter to us in the present inquiry, — it does not now at all 
events necessarily contain a social reference. Quite the con- 
trary. I do not here rely upon the fact that the feeling of a 
subtle moral pressure, of an exigent moral law, may be felt 
in the absence of social support, nay, in the teeth of it ; that 
the mandate of duty may be hurled in rebuke by some in- 
trepid prophet against the solid front of the people; for I 
cannot stop to discuss the obvious retort that the rebuker's 
conscience would draw sustenance from the thought of the 
ratifying judgment of deity or posterity. I can only call to 
witness what is to my perception the unambiguous fact of 
consciousness, that the idea of obligation may be present in 
full force without the smallest recognition of any one else's 
moral judgment whatever, without even, as I shall presently 
show, a self-conscious recognition of the thinker's own. 

Another reply sometimes made to the view that the moral 
law is by its own evidence " objective" is equally beside the 
mark. It is said that the feeling of an obligation emanating 
from some source not dependent on our own natures is simply 
an illusion. But it has to be asked, How can the illusion be? 
How is such a super-personal moral law so much as con- 
ceivable ? Where do we find a mental term for it ? That is 
to say, we are confronted afresh with the question. What is 
the analysis of it ? An absolute moral law that can be con- 
ceived, that can be intelligibly rendered in thought, is at least 
a supposable thing ; and, this granted, it will go hard but some 
ethical philosopher will discover a proof for its existence. 

I will now proceed to explain what suggests itself to me as 
the secret of the " objective" and "absolute" character of propo- 
sitions containing the term " ought." What is the most con- 
spicuous fact of my mental state when I am insisting that a 
certain deed ought to be done ? First, thei-e is the notion of a 
system, more or less complex, which needs the deed in ques- 
tion to be perfect. If this particular deed is not in place, is out 
of line, is not performed, the system is broken. There is a 
certain feeling of pressure upon the deed, that it may be per- 
formed and the system thus be perfect. There is always, I as- 
sert with some confidence, a reference to what may loosely be 
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called a system, when the word " ought" is used otherwise 
than mechanically. " You ought not to think of such things," 
— I quickly and perhaps vaguely picture a certain consistent 
purity of mind upon which such thoughts are a blot. " You 
ought to lift your hat," — I see in a flash an orderly and polite 
world, or some dim fragment thereof, uniformly uncovering 
its head at the proper moment ; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. A thousand cases of the use of " ought" apart from 
men and morals attest the presence of this element in the 
conception. "This tree ought not to be placed here;" — it 
spoils a certain imagined effect. " That fruit-dish ought to go 
in the middle of the table," — otherwise it shatters the house- 
wifely ideal of a neat symmetry. " That piece ought to go 
here," — when the children are putting together their puzzle- 
mosaic of blocks. In moral cases, the conceived system may 
consist simply of a certain ideal arrangement of things, acts, 
and lives, or of these viewed as subserving some dominant 
end. For the common run of men and also for philosophers 
in their irreflective moments, it is the former ; no Highest 
Good is conceived. In the more premeditated philosophical 
usage it is apt to be the latter ; the system is crowned and 
sanctioned by a supreme end. Thus the utilitarian holds that 
we ought punctually to perform our duties as citizens, be- 
cause thus only does our conduct subserve the greatest possi- 
ble happiness ; for in his mind a system in which till hands 
contribute as much as possible to the greatest happiness is the 
ascendant thought. The like maybe said of those who make 
self-realization the greatest good, and of those who prefer the 
harmonious fulfilment of all demands. Each and all of these 
moralists have in mind a system, consisting of an end and of 
acts subservient to that end. We may then interpret the propo- 
sition, "A. ought to tell the truth," thus : only by telling the 
truth can A. perform his part in the true system of the world. 
" The tme system ;" at this objectors will not be slow to pro- 
test. How true, and why true ? Which system is true ? And 
how does this definition consist with the relativity of ethical 
judgment ? The answer is at hand. I have chosen the word 
" true" because it seems least inadequately to express the atti- 
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tude of each mind towards the system to which it cleaves. 
Instead of " the true system," I might have written " the sys- 
tem," — that is, the system which is dominant and undisputed 
in the subject's mind, to which he looks with a single eye. 
Those who would urge that since the " ought" appears as 
" absolute" it cannot refer merely to the chosen ends of indi- 
viduals, forget that one does not always contemplate the fur- 
niture of one's mind as that of an individual, — of one in a 
multitude. Our attention is often absorbed by its primary 
objects. When the thing before the mind is a conceived su- 
preme end or normal order of action, it may command our full 
and instant heed and deference, and so far and so long as it 
is present hold uncontested sway in thought. When this is 
so, the thinker does not take stock of himself as desiring 
or approving; rather he simply sees the object in what is for 
him its native and natural attractiveness or commendability. 
What the psychologist calls his desire or approval is for him 
the fact that the object is in itself commanding, its achieve- 
ment self-evidently the true course.* For he absolutely desires 
it. He absolutely favors its attainment. It is for him the 
object, and its attainment the advisable conduct. This conduct 
as subserving this end is, within his purview, the system. 
Whatever mars the system ought not to be done. The 
absoluteness of the " ought" is a measure of the exclusiveness 
of the desire or approval. 

This grows abundantly clear when we consider again that it 
is not only moral ends so-called that beget an " ought." " I 
ought to take greater pains," for my aim is to dazzle the room 
with the brilliancy of my playing. The thief ought to have 
brought his tools, or to have walked more softly ; for the 
ascendent aim with him was to effect his theft. These illustra- 
tions might be multiplied at pleasure. 

* The psychology of desire and of those admirations and approvals which are 
allied though not identical with it, is not sufficiently advanced to supply us with 
an unquestioned account of the light in which the moral order or the moral end 
appears to the mind. To use definite descriptive terms in the absence of a definite 
consensus would involve an argument for which I have no space ; and I therefore 
confine myself to general and untechnical terms throughout. 
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It will, I know, be said by some of those who have followed 
this analysis, that it still leaves a gap. Try as I could, they will 
say, to translate the statement, "A. ought to tell the truth," 
into an equally categorical statement in more elementary terms, 
not involving rectitude or obligation over again, I was unsuc- 
cessful. My paraphrase contained the words " the true sys- 
tem," thus making an almost undisguised use of the notion 
of rectitude in the attempt to define its next of kin, obligation. 
If the analysis were correct, it will be insisted, an unambiguous 
equivalent, not containing the term to be defined, would be 
producible. 

To meet this criticism, which I admit to be a fair one, the 
general nature of propositions must be considered. Proposi- 
tions may for our purposes be divided into two classes, which 
we may distinguish as specificatory and indicative propositions. 
By specificatory propositions, or propositions at large, I mean 
those which reveal the identity of their terms by referring to 
their qualities. Indicative propositions or propositions of 
standpoint are those in which the identity of the terms is 
assumed to be known, — the objects are, as it were, merely 
pointed to. As an instance of the latter, suppose I look out of 
my window and say, " The lake is unrufHed by the wind." The 
lake ? What lake ? This lake. If I were to transform my 
sentence into a specificatory proposition, I should say, not " this 
lake," but " a lake of such and such dimensions and character, 
situated in mountains of such and such character and locality," 
etc. " This," " that," " the other," " to-morrow," " next week," 
"you," "I," are all indicative terms; terms, that is, that have 
meaning only from a standpoint, — to wit, to a person particu- 
larly circumstanced. It was a confusion between indicative 
and specificatory terms that led to Plato's interminable puzzles 
about " the one" and " the other." 

The most obvious remark to make about indicative terms 
and propositions is, that they are " relative." " This lake" 
might mean a dozen different bodies of water, according as 
one was situated in Geneva, in Westmoreland, in Chicago, etc. 
The content of "this" changes with the speaker. But in 
another sense the term is especially " absolute." Nothing could 
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signify a more absolute identity than " this lake," " this house," 
" this mountain." A generally descriptive term might fail to 
hit the mark ; another object might in some cases duplicate 
the assigned qualities. But I could pitch upon no more abso- 
lutely designating term than " this" or " that." There is pre- 
cisely one particular thing in the wide world to which I am 
referring. We may say, then, that, to the speaker, no terms 
have more of absoluteness than indicative terms. 

A further peculiarity of indicative propositions is that they 
are untranslatable. They cannot be turned into specificatory 
propositions without altering their content. To say "This 
lake is calm" is not equivalent to saying " A lake of such and 
such a description," or " a lake perceived at such and such a 
moment by such and such a person, is calm," for in uttering 
the first sentence I had not all these circumstances in mind ; I 
had in mind " this lake," the lake I might point to, the lake 
in its immediacy, in its unmistakable identity. The proposi- 
tion, if cast into a genuinely specificatory form, would indeed 
refer to the same lake, but it would not embody the same con- 
tent ; the connotation would be different. And this is a typi- 
cal case. " I shall do so-and-so to-morrow" can never be 
transformed into " I shall do so-and-so on the 30th of March, 
1894," without introducing the thought of relations not pre- 
viously conceived, and dropping the thought of some that 
were. That propositions of Standpoint can never, without 
violence, be translated into propositions at large is thus seen 
to be an invariable law. 

The bearing of these facts upon our problem is plain. " A. 
ought to speak the truth" is an indicative proposition. It 
means, " Only by speaking the truth can A. perform his part 
in the system of the world," — in this system ; in the system 
upon which my attention is riveted, which exclusively pos- 
sesses my approbation. Its absoluteness consists in the abso- 
lutely exclusive tenure of my mind, or at least of my appro- 
bation by the truthful system. It cannot be translated into a 
specificatory proposition without the loss of some of its essen- 
tial traits. The specificatory proposition would run, " Only 
by speaking the truth can A. perform his part in the world 
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which such and such an individual [namely, the speaker] 
approves ?" In this the " ought" has let go its absoluteness ; 
just as the phrase "this lake" loses its absoluteness when 
transformed into " the lake now seen by so-and-so."* 

" So you admit, after all, that obligation is an illusion ?" it 
will be said. " As soon as the individual gets out of the circle 
of his own petty likes and dislikes, he sees the ' ought' to be 
baseless." The admission is not necessary. In its own sphere, 
the personal sphere, the " ought" has force and is no illusion. 
Where we know that others cherish the same ultimate ends 
as we, it has force between different persons. Where we are 
assured that the ultimate likes and dislikes of another are 
irreconcilably diverse from our own, the "ought" still has 
significance to ourselves as describing for us the other's proper 
conduct ; as addressed to him, except for impressive purposes 
it is a mere flatus vocis. 

We have here reached, it might seem, the ultimate state- 
ment of the relativity of ethical knowledge. If this be so, 
every moral system is, speaking at large, relative to the indi- 
vidual that holds it ; and yet, from his standpoint, absolute ; 
for indicative propositions can never be translated into specifi- 
catory propositions without the loss of an essential part of 
their significance. Because indicative propositions are incom- 
municable, except by a coincidence in the point of view, ethical 



* The distinction here dwelt upon is ignored, I think, in the important argu- 
ment by which Professor Windelband {Praludien, essays on Kant and on 
" Normen und Naturgesetze") and Dr. Heinrich Rickert (" Der Gegenstand der 
Erkenntniss") seek to prove that obligation (das Solleti) is not merely co-ordinate 
with but ulterior to reality {das Sein). Reality, I understand them to say, is for 
me the mode in which I ought to arrange my ideas or form my judgments ; it is 
in the last resort a rule for the mind's thought. Hence reality involves obliga- 
tion. Is there not here a confusion between psychologic self-knowledge and the 
original outlook of simple consciousness ? Is it not an instance of " the psycholo- 
gist's fancy" ? In arriving at a belief I am not consciously arranging my ideas ; 
rather the objects are arranging themselves to my mental vision. Professor 
Windelband and Dr. Rickert would say that the objects thus arranging them- 
selves are really my ideas ; to virhich I should agree : but they are not classed as 
my ideas, not thought of. as subject to the active "I" of which obligation may 
be asserted. 
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statements are forever relative, and derive their authority from 
no source but the breast of the speaker or hearer. And it is 
this view I have wished to develop. 

Dickinson S. Miller. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
Fifth edition. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 

The continued popularity of this great work is shown by the 
appearance of a fifth edition after an interval of little more than 
three years from the appearance of the fourth. The dates of the 
various editions — 1874, 1877, 1884, 1890, 1893 — seem to indicate 
that the demand for the book is steadily increasing. 

The changes that have been made in this edition are not of great 
importance. They affect chiefly the treatment of two points — 
Free Will and Ultimate Good. 

In the chapter on Free Will (Book I., chap, v.) the arrangement 
of the sections has been slightly altered, and some modifications 
have been introduced into the statements, the effect of which seems 
to be, on the whole, that of making the case for Determinism more 
effective. The one argument in favor of Indeterminism does, in- 
deed, still remain; but there is an omission of the passage in 
which it was stated that "I must use, in thinking about action, 
the only conception of human volition that is now possible to me y 
and this is strictly incompatible with the conception of my choice 
between rational judgment and irrational inclination as predeter- 
mined." An interesting passage has also been added (p. 71) 
about remorse, in which it is argued that this experience is quite 
compatible with a determinist view of action. The passage about 
punishment, which occurs at this point, has been slightly modified 
— the point about quantity being omitted. The chief argument 
against the retributive view of punishment now appears in a note, 
in which it is urged that rebellion is punished even when the rebel 
was " prompted by a sincere desire to serve God or to benefit man- 
kind," and that this is incompatible with the view that punishment 
is a retribution for ill-desert. But it may be answered that the ill- 



